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A Sermon, Delivered by Joseph John Gurney, 
in Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 27th, 1837. t 


The memory of the just is blessed, and will not 
decay. 

I can truly say, that when I came into this meet- 
ing, I had nothing in view as to any particular words 
tlat I should utter. I knew not what the Lard 
might require of me on the present occasion. My 
mind had no inscription upon it. But as we have 
been sitting together in silence, these words, with- 
out any seeking of mine own, have been impresged 
upon me,— Zhe memory of the just is blessed, aud 
will not decay. 

I apprehend that it is one of the frequent devices 
of the adversary of our souls, to throw a slur upon 
the character, upon the doctrine, and ‘upon the 
works of just men in days of old, who have long 
since paid the debt of nature, and who were fajth- 
ful servants in their day, in order that we who are 
now living and walking on the earth, may be pre- 
vented from following them as they followed Christ? 
. And I think we need not be told that many things 
of this kind have been said, and unfairly said; of 
our forefathers in the truth. I may acknowledge, 
that in taking my seat among you in this se as- 
sembly of my brethren and my sisters, in this deep- 
ly interesting place, fraught as it is with such pre- 
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the Lord, in remembrance of the faithfulness, the 
Christian integrity, the fervor in spirit of our fore- 
fathers in the truth; and I have heartily wished 
that we may all be enabled to live, to move, and to 
act on the same noble principles, that we may be 
Christians indeed, and Quakers indeed; that we 
may do credit, as they did, to our holy profession, 
though we may be esteemed among men as the 
dregs and offscourings of all things, though we may 
be counted as fools in the estimation of the wise in 
this world. For after all, no man can be truly wise, 
unless he is willing to become a fool that he may be 
wise, and no man can be truly exalted, unless he is 
enabled to come down in the first place from all 
that.is high and lofty—even those, who, like the 
eagle, have built their nests in the tops of the rocks, 
even these shall be brought down. : As said the Lord, 
‘*¢ The day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every 
one that is proud and lofty, and upon every one 
that is lifted up, and he shall be brought low ; and 
tegn all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and 
lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan, and 
upon all the high mountains, and upon the hills 
that are lifted up, and upon every high tower, and 
7 every fenced wall, and upon all the ships of 

arshish, and upon all pleasant piétures. And the 
loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be made low; and the 


ous memorials, my spirit hath been bowed before ; Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.”’ 
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And so it was, my brethren—it cannot be denied | 


by all those who take an impartial view of the his- 
tory of the church of Christ—so it has been in all 
ages, that the Lord hath called a people for Him- 
self in every age of the world. He hath put forth 
His humbling power, He hath laid low the pride of 
the creature, He hath broken the high things and 
the hard things in the dust, He hath poured forth 
of his Holy Spirit, He hath created a people for His 
praise through many humiliations, through baptisms 
of suffering, through sore tribulation, through the 
purifying influence of the furnace of affliction. ‘‘ I 
have refined thee, but not with silver; I have 
chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.”” Verily, 
beloved friends, it was even so with the patriarchs 
and prophets of old who walked by faith. It was 
so with our father Abraham when he went into a 
strange land, not knowing whither he went; and 
when in obedience to. the word of the Lord he car- 
ried his son Isaac to Mount Moriah and bound him 
there for a sacrifice. It was so with Moses, when 
he esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt. It was so with the 
prophets, when they were made as iron pillars and 
as brazen walls against.a gainsaying people, when 
they had no rest in their spirit or in their bodies, 
because the fire of the Lord burned within them. 
a pained at my very heart,’’ said the prophet, 

my heart maketh a noise in me: I cannot hold 
my peace, because thou hast heard, O my soul, the 
sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war.’’ It was 
so with the primitive disciples of our holy Redeemer, 
when they gave up their families, their friends, their 
property, their ease in life, their reputation, their 
old habits, and their very lives, in order to proclaim 
to a guilty world the message of our reconciliation 
and eternal life, through a crucified and risen Lord. 
And the gospel which they preached, and which, 
being applied to the hearts of their hearers by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, was found to be the 
power of God unto salvation, is the same, the very 
same in every age. And although a dark night of 
apostasy did afterwards overtake the professing 
church, we cannot doubt, that in every age, thé 
Lord had a people for His praise; even a hidden 
people, those who knew what it was, apart from 
their fellow-men, to wait upon Him and worship in 
the silence of all flesh ; those who knew that all their 
hope and all their refuge were to be found in Christ 
alone. 

And doubtless, my beloved friends, it was even 
so with the founders of this religious Society. 
Through much tribulation, through aumiliation of 
the pride of man, through the crucifixion of a 
worldly spirit, the idolatry to which we are prone 


by nature, through the honest taking up of the cross_ 


of Christ, through a participation, according ‘to 
their measure, of the cup which the Saviour drank 
of, and of the baptism wherewith He was baptized, 
they were qualified of the Lord to beara noble and 
an upright testimony to the eternal truth—to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, my brethren; the truth that 
never did change, that never will change, that can- 
not in its nature change, because it partakes of the 
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nature and character of its author; for though al} 
flesh is as grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field, though the grass withereth, 
and the flower fadeth, the word of the Lord shal} 
stand forever. Yes, I am bold to assert, that if there 
ever was a people raised up on the only true foun- 
dation, even Jesus Cbrist, and Him crucified, this. 
was a people so raised up. Notwithstanding all the 
cavils which abound in the present day among the 
disputers of this world, we are assured, we know of 
a truth, we are furnished with abundant evidence, 
that these just men were built on the Rock of ages, 
and their very name is blessed, and shall not decay. 
They could set their seals to the apostolic declara.- ° 
tion, ‘¢ For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’”” Christ Jesus, 
my beloved friends, not a mere phantom of human 
speculation! No: the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, « 
the eternal Word of God. This was their founda- 
tion, even the Word of which the apostle spake, 
‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by Him; ‘and without Him was not anything * 
made that was made. In Him was life, and the life 
was the light of men. And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt amongst us.’’ Yes, friends, here 
was the sign in days of old, of a false spirit and 
a true spirit. If any man confessed that Jesus 
Christ was come in the flesh, even that the eternal 
Word had taken upon Him the nature of man, He 
being born a child into the world, and having died 
on the cross as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world—here there was a toker. of 
a true spirit. And if any man turned the Word of 
God, as it were to an airy vision of man’s specula- 
tion, and denied that He was come in the flesh for 
the salvation of man, here was a token of a false 
spirit. And truly the foundation on which our 
worthy predecessors did build, was the Word, the 
eternal Word of God, that was come in the flesh, 
that was given for the sins of the whole world ; that 
was risen from the dead, ‘that sat on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, there to make intercession 
for His people, and there to rule His universal 
church by the immediate and perceptible influences 
of His Holy Spirit. And not only so, but to rule 
over the universe itself, fur the church’s sake; be- 
cause He is the ‘‘ Head over all things to the 
church, which is His body, the fullness of Him that 
filleth all in all.’”” And our forefathers in the truth 
did know Him to be for a ‘‘ crown of glory, and 
for a diadem of beauty unto the residue of His 
people.”” And when they were gathered together 
for the solemn purpose of worshipping Almighty 
God, they knew an omnipresent and an omnipotent 
Saviour to be with them to bring them into solemn 
silence, to reign over them by His mighty power, 
to preside over all their assemblies, and to spread 
over His people the canopy of His love; so that 
the language of the church in that day was, ‘I sat 
down under His shadow with great delight, and 
His fruit was sweet to my taste.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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RBLIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

DorNER.—The death of Dorner removes from 
the land of the living the last of a band of theologi- 
cal scholars who have done a work in behalf of 
evangelical religion which entitles them to perpetu 
al honor in the Church. Schleiermacher closed 
his career in 1834. By him, in opposition to the 
rationalistic spirit, whether embodied in infidel 
themes or still adhering to orthodox formulas, the 
reality and independence of religion, as an inde- 
structible element of human nature, were asserted, 
and placed on a philosophical basis. A philoso- 
pher of unsurpassed depth and acuteness, the trans- 


- lator of Plato; unexcelled as a critic and exegetic ; 


a master in the field of dogmatic theology, and, at 


. the same time, an eloquent. and pathetic preacher, 


he combined gifts so rich and varied that his pow- 
erful influence is no cause of wonder. He, more 
than any other, lifted up theology to the rank of a 
science, pointed out the path of reconciliation be- 
tween knowledge and faith, and raised up a body 
of defenders and expounders of Christianity, who, 
though largely stimulated by him, were in the main 
much more conservative in their results. By these, 
the theologians of ‘‘the mediatory school,’’ the 
Gospel and its records have been defended against 
philosophical and critical infidelity on the conti- 
It is these who have shown the 
compatibility of true science and thorough scholar- 
ship with the fundamental principles of Christian- 
ity, as these were conceived by the apostles of the 
Reformation. On this honor roll are the names of 
such as Neander, Tholuck, Bleek, Nitzsch, Ullman, 
Julius Maller, Rothe, Hagenbach, Twesten, Mar- 
tensen—not to enumerate others who have gained 
the same distinction.—Prof. George P. Fisher, in 
the Independent. 

[The above estimate of Dorner is no doubt a just 
one, notwithstanding some peculiarities of opinion 
on doubtful subjects connected with theology, 
which have been pointed out by Joseph Cook and 
others.—Ed. Friends’ Review. | 


Two semi-centennials have recently been 
observed by the friends of Home Mission work in 
Germany. The one was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the well-known Rauhe Haus, of Hamburg, 
founded in 1333 by Dr. J. H. Wichern, generally 
acknowledged as the restorer and father of Home 
Missions in Germany. Starting with but little 
capital except a strong faith, the Home, originally 
intended only for the reception and education of 
neglected children, has grown wonderfully, and 
now covers the entire field of Home Mission work. 
Not only have various charitable institutions been 
founded in dozens of German cities, but the child- 
ren of this Home are found also in England, Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Roumania, America, and even Aus- 
tralia, engaged in the good work. The anniver- 
sary was made the occasion of the publication of a 
memorial volume, in which the history of the in- 
stitution, from its inception to the present extended 
usefulness, is graphically portrayed by Pastor J. 
Wichern, the son and successor of the famous 
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founder. The other institution that could celebrate 
its fiftieth birthday is better known in American 
circles, being the famous Deaconess Institute, in 
Kaiserwerth, founded in 1833 by the Rev. F. 
Fliedner, the father of the well known Protestant 
missionary Fliedner, in Spain. The beginnings of 
this institution, too, were very humble ; the first 
and only building being a mere shanty. Now there 
are nine large buildings at Kaiserwerth, and eleven 
associated branch houses in Germany and ten other 
countries. Altogether there are, at present,, 575 
deaconesses employed by these houses in various 
works of charity and Christian love. The last an- 
nual report showed an expenditure of 321,164 
marks by this institution, which is the income 
from voluntary contributtons. 


THE McAtL Mission.—In all probability when 
this paper will fall under the eyes of our friends, 
a great step will have been taken in Paris in con- 
nection with its evangelization. The Baltimore 
Hall will have been opened. We are just now 
about to hire a sad/e on behalf of our Baltimore 
friends, on the finest boulevard of -Paris, which 
means of the whole world: the Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle. The house we have chosen is situated _ 
just between the business and fashionable quariers ; 
all Frenchimen must pass there some day of thei 
life, and there is not an American coming to Paris 
who does not pass on that pavement at least once 
or twice every day. It will be easy to have two 
meetings daily in that place: one in the afternoon 
and one in the evening, and although the hall will 
hold nearly 400 people, it will be full at least every 
night. 

This will be the boldest step we ever made; it 
will be a permanent and widely known affirmation 
of the gospel in the very heart of Paris. Whenl 
remember the small beginnings of this work, in 
that little sa//e on the heights of Belleville where it 
started, and when I see the number of large places 
full every night, and the daily progress we are 
making in this city and the provinces, I cannot 
help feeling that the Lord Himself is with us.— 
R. Sailliens, in Gospel in All Lands. 


Tue Irish Presbyterian Church suffered the past 
year a net loss of nearly a thousand communicants, 
the total being 101,403. The debate on the ques- 
tion of instrumental music resulted in a vote of 
266 to 245 in favor of not cutting off from mem- 
bership, those continuing to use organs in public 
worship. The matter stands as it was left last year. 


AT a meeting of the Salvation Army in London, 
General Booth announced that the next movement 
would be an invasion gf Germany. The ‘Army’’ 
now numbers 528 corps in Great Britain, and 106 
in other countries. Their activity is to be extend- 
ed during the coming season, also over Sweden, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, France and 
Switzerland. In the past year, sixty-seven new 
corps were organized, and 500 new officers 
appointed. : 


VaRYING as is the proportion of scholars to 
teachers in any one Sunday-school, or of the num- 
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ber of teachers to the number of Sunday-schools 
in any one city, it yet seems true, as d general rule 
that the average Sunday-school in the United States 
contains ten classes, and the average Sunday-school 
class contains ten scholars. A great number of 
Bible and infant classes include more; very many 
of the other classes contain less, decreasing all the 
way Gown to the Chinese Sunday-schools, in many 
of which it requires one teacher's sole and undi- 
vided attention to overcome the difficulties that lie 
in the way of shaping gospel truth to the Oriental 
idiom of a single scholar. Still, a little observation 
shows that the large classes and the small classes 
are exceptions to the general order. In England, 
too, although the proportion in the different de- 
nominations varies, statistics of all the Sunday- 
schools give the number of teachers as about eleven 
per cent. of the entire number of scholars, or, 
deducting from the number of nominal teachers 
one per cent. for the officials and others not en- 
gaged in actual instruction, the average teacher 


there also has ten names on his class book.—S. 5S. 
Times. 


A LECTURE ON FRENCH PROTESTANTISM IN THE 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES.—By James Back- 
house. : London & York: 1884, 12mo., pp. 60. 


In this very interesting historical discourse, we 
are taken back first, to the days of the Edict of 
Nantes, 1598, and the events and conflicts which 
occurred between that time and the Revocation of 
the Edict, by Louis XIV, in 1685. The par- 
tial relief to Protestants afforded by the latter 
measure of toleration, the political and religious 
turnings and overturnings which led at last to its 
revocation, and the terrible persecutions that fol- 
lowed this, are vividly set forth. Let us take a 
page which briefly describes a part of what hap- 
pened in that portion of France in which now re- 
side the ** Friends’? in whom many of our readers 
are interested ; those who are often visited by min- 
isters And others from England and America. 

‘« The shock was tremendous. The ‘ unconvert- 
ted’ remnant were compelled to hide their colors, 
and to meet for worship in the wilderness, as with 
their lives in their hands. The few pastors who 
remained in France, literally ‘ wandered in deserts 
and mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.’ 

‘* Some of these, including young men of twen- 
ty-three and twenty-four years of age, determined 
to preach to their suffering brethren, and to brave 
every danger, in spite of the royal command. 
They counted not their lives dear, so that they 
might win Christ, and be found in Him. 

‘«*T obey the law of the King of Kings’—said 
one (Fulcran Rey, a native of Nismes) who whenar- 
rested, was told that he preached contrary to the 
will of the King. ‘It is right’—he added— that 
I should obey God rather than man. Do with me 
what you will: I am ready to die.’ He was sen- 
tenced to be put to torture by the rack, and after- 
wards to be hanged. The former he endured with- 
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out a murmur, and afterwards observed to his per- 
secutors, ‘I have not suffered as you wished. [| 
profess I have endured no pain.’ When the gal. 
lows had done its work and the pallor of death 
spread over his countenance it still bore so con- 
spicuously the impress of the mental peace in which 
he had expired, that many, even of the Catholics, 
who witnessed the scene, exclaimed, ‘ There is a 
veritable martyr.’ 

‘¢ Between 1686 and 1698 seventeen pastors 
were executed ; viz., three at Nismes, two at St. 
Hippolyte and Marsaillargues in the Cevennes, 
and twelve on the Peyron at Montpellier,—the 
public place on which Protestant Christians in the 
South of France were then principally executed.” 

Of those who survived long enough to continue 
for a time their labors as preachers and evangelists, 
two of the ablest and most devoted were Claude 
Brousson and Francis Vivens. A paragraph will 
show an important difference between them. 


‘¢One of the little band who left Geneva with 
Brousson— Francis Vivens—though an earnest and 
devoted laborer, was a man of widely different tem- 
perament. He was hasty and impulsive ; alto- 
gether lacking the meekness of his coadjutor. 
Like the great Swiss reformer Zwingle, Vivens 
thought it justifiable to use defensive weapons. 
This troubled Brousson not a little. He often re- 
minded his fellow-laborer that the Christian’s weap- 
ons of war ought not to be carnal, but spiritual ; 
and represented to him that their duty called them 
to the use of no other sword than ‘the sword of . 
the Spirit.’ But Vivens did not ‘see it,’ and per- 
sisted in carrying fire-arms. Unhappily the first 
occasion on which he used them was also the last. 
One of his followers had been seized and tortured: 
and, under the agonies of the rack, and promises 
of large reward, he revealed where Vivens was 
hidden. Thither the soldiers at once went. A 
struggle followed. Three of Vivens’ opponents 
fell, and then he received a shot that was instantly 
fatal.” 

Claude Brousson persevered in his work fora 
number of years; under privations and dangers, 
which were constant, extreme and imminent. 
Large rewards were offered for his life; he was obliged 
to conceal himself from time to time among the 
mountains ; yet he preached to hundreds and thou- 
sands, who came eagerly to listen to his burning 
words of Gospel truth and love. Going, when his 
health gave way, for rest, to Geneva, he visited Eng- 
land also; and was then called to Holland to become 
the pastor of the Walloon Church at the Hague. 
Here, in a post of honor, with a plentiful salary, 
and much beloved, he might have ended his days 
in sweet repose. Instead of this, with restored 
health, he returned to wander amidst pains and 
perils, amongst the people of his native land. At 
last he was betrayed, and put to death on the Pey- 
ron at Montpellier. 

Our author’s narrative appropriately concludes 
with an allusion to the reaction which, at the end 
of the 18th century, made it the turn of the priests 
and aristocrats to suffer, under the violence of the 
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French Revolution. Then the end of several suc- 
cessive monarchs of that unhappy country is men- 
tioned: ‘* Louis XVI and his Queen were guillo- 
tined. Louis XVII was ‘ martyred’ in a French 
prison. Louis XVIII was dethroned, and for 
many years had to take refuge in foreign lands. 
Napoleon Bonaparte died in exile. Charles X, 
with his family, was driven from France, and died 
in exile. Louis Philippe, though he escaped with 
his life, also died in exile. Napoleon III died in 
exile, his son being subsequently slain by the javel- 
in of a Kaffir.” 

Earlier in the book before us, it is mentioned 
that the very room at Versailles in which Louis XIV 
signed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, is now used for the Evangelistic meetings of 
a Protestant community. 

We might have dwelt, with more space, in this 
brief review, upon the bright and encouraging les- 
sons of faith and constancy given by the martyr 
preachers told about in this book ; who have been 
graphically called ‘‘ Evangelists of the Desert” 
and ‘*‘ Witnesses in Sackcloth.’”” Such lessons must 
come home to all who with open hearts, become 
acquainted with such narratives. What argument 
for the truth of the Christian religion can equal 
that of willing, triumphant martyrdom? How 
poor and weak seem the faith and loyalty which 
shrink from even the petty trials of our peaceful 
times ! 

cinema 
RAILROADS AND THE DAY OF REST. 

The Jilustrated Christian Weekly says: That 
the question of Sunday labor is one of great prac- 
tical difficulty may be inferred from the opinion of 
the President of the Wisconsin Central Railroad, 
evidently a conscientious Christian man, who de- 
cidedly favors a prohibition of Sunday work where 
it is practicable, and whorallows no labor on that 
day that can be done on another, but who yet says, 
‘‘ There are many cases where to abandon trains 
on that day would cause suffering to man and beast 
that would not be justifiable.” The President of 
the Illinois Central says, ‘‘I do not consider it 
practicable to abandon the running of trains on 
Sunday, but the number can probably be dimin- 
ished. Freight trains cannot be entirely aban- 
doned on account of the perishable character of 
much of the freight transported.” 

Still there is a tendency to the view that by the 
concurrence of competing companies the amount of 
Sunday labor can be much reduced. The Traffic 
Manager of the Grand Trunk Railway says that it 
wotld be for ‘‘the interest of railway employees 
and for the general benefit that Sunday labor should 
be kept within the smallest practicable limits.’ An 
executive officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad says, 
‘T am heartily in accord with any system by which 
labor on the Sabbath day can in any way be cur- 
tailed, and I believe all interests in every point of 
view will be largely promoted thereby.’’ The 
manager of the Northern Pacific, while favoring 
the suspension of all Sabbath work, which he con- 
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siders is only practicable on purely local lines, says, 
‘* My opinion is most decidedly that the Sabbath 
rest is an absolute necessity for the maintenance of 
mental and physical vigor, and that the rule of 
Sabbath rest cannot long be violated with impu- » 
nity.”” The Superintendent of the Louisville and 
Nashville road says, ‘‘ No freight is received or de- 
livered at our depots on Sunday, and this of course 
reduces the running of trains.” An officer of the 
Georgia Central says, ‘‘ To limit the train service 
to a minimum is the best that can be done.’’” The 
President of the New York Central declares that 
‘** It would be a great relief to managers and em- 
ployees if all traffic on our railroads could cease 
during Sunday. I believe that every man is en- 
titled to one day’s rest ina week. ... If any 
plan can be devised for the stoppage of Sunday 
work on railroads, I will gladly cooperate in it.’ 
And the President of the Michigan Central, who 
strongly favors the prohibition of Sunday work, 
says, ‘‘ To bring about a cessation of Sunday work 
now would be much less difficult than it would have 
been a few years since.’”” He suggests that by a 
general conference of the principal roads ‘it 
would be a simple matter, were this question of 
Sunday work properly considered, to bring about 
a reform in the same.” 


a 


THE CITY OF PULLMAN. 


One of the most successful attempts to improve 
the condition of the working classes is the city of 
Pullman, in the vicinity of Chicago. It was found- 
ed by George M. Pullman, of sleeping-car fame ; 
who intended to establish a city of homes for his 
employés, from which all criminally debasing in- 
fluences should be excluded. He hoped, also, to 
induce in them, through this means, a love of lo- 
cality which would counteract that desire for 
change and that restlessness which play such an 
important part in the production of labor troubles, 
crime, and other violations of major and minor 
morality. ‘These homes were to be provided with 
proper sanitation, and with refined surroundings. 

As the scheme was not purely eleemosynary, a 
location of the factory outside of a city, where 
land was cheap, was necessary. A site was selected 
on the west shore of Lake Calumet, a body of water 
three miles long by one anda half miles wide, about 
twelve miles from Chicago. Three thousand acres 
were purchased, containing a bed of blue clay, from 
which several millions of bricks were made and 
used in the construction of buildings. The erection 
of the city was begun in the winter of 1880-81, 
and it was formally opened to its inhabitants in the 
spring of 1881. 

The manufacturing buildings and shops are sep- 
arated from the residences by a boulevard ; the first 
lie north, the others, south of this. The surround- 
ings of the shops are very tasteful. In front of the 
main building is a miniature lake, bordered with 
green turf and flowers. At one end of this is rock- 
work, over which falls a cascade supplied by the 
overflow of the Corliss engine boilers. 
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In the rear of the main building is the great 
water tower. It is two hundred feet high, and 
seventy feet square to half its height, where it be- 
comes octagonal, and tapers to its dome, which 
contains a water-tank of a half million gallon ca- 
pacity. Pumping machinery at the base of the 
tower raises the water to that height. Under the 
machinery is a vault for the receptacle of Pullman 
sewage. 

The residence quarter, although presenting much 
general resemblance, is not barrack like. Every 
house is of pressed brick and stone, and has a roof of 
slate arranged to show pleasant contrasts of color. 
The houses are over 1400 in number, and rent from 
$6.50 to $65 per month, the average rent paid by 
workmen being $14., Every house has water and 
water-closets in the interior, and a very large pro- 
portion have bathing facilities. The’ prominent 
buildings are the Hotel Florence, the Grand Ar- 
cade, the market, the school-house and the church. 
The streets throughout the town are macadamized, 
and have broad side pavements bordered with green 
turf, relieved at intervals with flower-beds, trees and 
fountains. South of the hotel is an open park called 
Arcade Square, furnished with a band-platform, 
and pleasantly laid out. The Grand Arcade build- 
ing contains the principal shops, the post office, the 
public library, various offices, and the Pullman 
bank. The bank hasa cash capital of $100,000. 


Its officers are selected from those of the Pullman 
Company, and it is intended for a savings bank, as 


well as to increase the Company’s banking facilities. 
The public'‘library contains over 5000 volumes, the 
gift of Mr. Pullman. In the Grand Arcade there 
is also a theatre; over whose performances a cen- 
sorship is maintained. South of the Grand Arcade 
is the livery stable, which includes the quarters of 
the fire department. The latter is provided with 
all modern appliances. The school-house is con- 
structed according to the latest designs. It is the 
intention to make Pullman hereafter the seat of a 
university. The church building is Gothic in style, 
with a steeple and chime of bells, a large organ and 
a seating capacity of five hundred. It is to be 
leased to the denomination strong enough to sup- 
port a parsonage. The market house is a large 
building, with stalls for the farmers, butchers, &c., 
who are restricted to it. The Pullman gas-works, 
on the shore of the lake, produce water gas, which 
is used Ly everybody for lighting, and by about ro 
per cent. of the inhabitants for cooking and _heat- 
ing. Water is supplied by the Hyde Park Water- 
works, five miles distant, connected with Pullman 
by a 16-inch main. From the top of the water- 
tower, already mentidned, the water is distributed 
through the city. On the lake shore is the Pullman 
Company’s railroad, at present eighteen miles in 
length, and connecting with all the railroads having 
Chicago for their terminus. 
(To be concluded.) 


Ler friendship creep gently to a height; if it 


rush to it, it may soon run itself out of breath.— 
fuller. 


THE FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 
JOHN FOXE, THE MARTYROLOGIST. 


Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs’? was more of a 
classic with our fathers than with the present gen- 
eration. With their minds inflamed by its minute 
particulars of the trials ‘‘of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison. 
ment,” that the faithful followers of Christ, ‘of 
whom the world was not worthy,’ were compelled 
to undergo, and its pictorial representation of their 
tortures by rack and fire and sword, it is no wonder 
that they cherished an abiding and a bitter hate 
of the papal persecutors whose cruel and blood- 
thirsty fanaticism had caused such wide spread 
terror, suffering, and desolation. 

John Foxe was born at Boston, Eng., in 1517, 
was educated at Oxford, was elected a fellow of 
Magdalen College, and early gained a reputation 
for scholarship. On studying the controversy 
between Popery and Protestantism, he embraced 
the principles of the Reformation, for which he 
was expelled from his fellowship. Being also 
deprived of his patrimony, he was left in great 
straits, but after a time was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Ridley in t550, and preached the doctrines 
of the Reformation at Reigate. On the accession 
of Queen Mary he fled to the Continent, finding 
an asylum at Bisle. At the suggestion of Lady 
Jane Grey he had commenced a history of the 
Christian persecutiong in Latin. At Basle he re- 
ceived heip in his work from other distinguished 
exiles. The first outline of the work appeared in 
1554, and the first complete edition was published 
at Strasburg in 1559. When Elizabeth came to 
the throne he returned to England, and in 1563 
the first edition of the ‘‘ Book of Martyrs” in 
English was published. Its full title was ‘* Acts 
and Monuments of these Latter and Perilous 
Dayes, touching matters of the Church, wherein 
are comprehended and described the great Perse- 
cutions and horrible Troubles that have been 
wrought and practised by the Romishe Prelates, 
especiallye in the Realme of England and Scotland, 
from the yeare of our Lord a thousande to the 
time now present. Gathered and collected accord- 
ing to the true Copies and Wrytings certificatorie as 
well of the Parties themselves that Suffered, as also 
out of the Bishops’ Registers, which were the 
Doers thereof, by John Foxe.” 

The book gained an immediate popularity, the 
English people having a fresh memory of the 
horrors of the persecutions under Mary. The 
Government commanded it to be placed in each 
parish church and in the hall of every Episgopal 
palace. As has been said, ‘‘ More than any other 
influence it fanned the flame of that fierce hatred 
of Spain and the Inquisition which was the master- 
pission of the reign.’”’ Since then it has gone 
through numerous editions, and is still a power in 
Protestantism. 

In his early life, after being disfellowshipped 
and disinherited, in very destitute circumstances 
he went to London. Having no great resources, 
and meeting with few friends, he was soon reduced 
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to abject poverty, the produce of his own industry 
and the gifts of kindness being equally exhausted. 
St. Paul’s Church was then the principal place of 
resort both for company and business. To this 
place Mr. Foxe one day repaired, and sat down in the 
utmost dejection. His eyes were hollow, his coun- 
tenance was wan, and his whole appearance be- 
tokened such squalid poverty that the passengers 
shrank from a person whose extreme emaciation 
resembled the ghastliness of death. But at length 
a person he had never seen before addressed him, 
presented him with a sum of money, encouraged 
him by kind expressions of solicitude and regard, 
and told him to hope for the termination of his 
wretchedness. Mr. Foxe retired, penetrated with 
a sense of the compassion of God, and animated 
with confidence in his promise and grace. Three 
days afterwards the Duchess of Richmond made 
him tutor to the children of the Earl of Surrey, 
then under her care.—///. Christian Weekly. 


= 


SCHOOL. 


PRESIDENT WHITE, of Cornell University, has 
tried to solve a problem which has long vexed 
many souls, by appointing H. C. Adams, a free- 
trader, to the chair of Political Economy, and at 
the same time appointing Ellis H. Roberts as a 
lecturer ‘‘to present the protectionist view,’’ or, 
in other words, to confute whatever the Professor 
may say in favor of free trade. This is a conces- 
sion to long-standing discontent on the part of the 
protectionist public with the way in which political 
economy is taught in nearly all our leading col 
leges. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has, in re- 
spect of its courses of collegiate study, made a new 
departure. The student has, at the end of the 
sophomore year, the choice of three distinct fields. 
He may continue in the regular academic course ; 
he may study for a diploma in science, or in the 
special line of mechanical or civil engineering ; or 
he may, in the school of finance, fit himself for 
business life. In this last course the studies in- 
clude political economy, constitutional law, mer- 
cantile law and practice, the history and laws of 
finance, legislation and administration, and the 
theory and practice of accounting ; and also gen- 
eral literature, history, and modern languages. 


SOMERVILLE HALL was established by the Asso- | 


ciation for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women at Oxford, England, and’ numbers among 


its governing council, Fellows of Christ Church, | 


New, Exeter’ and University Colleges. Its Presi 
dent is the President ef Trinity, and its Hon. Sec- 
retary is Mrs. Vernon Harcourt. 

The Hall was opened in 1879, and has had 
thirty-seven women in residence, of whom eigh- 
teen are still students. 

The advantages which it offers women are as 
follows: First, University lectures in Greek, Ro- 


man, European and French history, in mathema- | 


tics, chemistry and geology, with work in one lab- 





oratory. Second, lectures specially for women in 
Latin, Greek, English history, European history, 
French language and literature, German literature 
and composition, and mathematics. Third, the 
guidance of a principal and tutor-in-residence. 
There is no degree granted to women, and the ex- 
aminations are never identical with those required 
of male students, though they are equivalent, the 
standard being identical, and there are first, sec- 
ond and third class honors to be obtained. There 
is no entrance examination and it is not required 
to read for any examination. 

Under these provisions and with these advan- 
tages the charges are as follows: Board and lodg- 
ing (one roum), sixty guineas or $300 per year. 
Lectures about fifteen guineas or $75 per year, with 
tutors’ fees extra, and paid according to agreement. 
Since tutors’ instruction is regularly the larger part 
of the instruction given, this makes study at Somer- 
ville much more expensive than it is for instance at 
Cornell, where $75 cover University tuition fees, 
and tutoring is the exceptional resource of the dull 
or idle. 


IN THE TWENTY-FIFTH annual report of the 


_ trustees of Cooper Union, of New York, we learn 


that the number of pupils who have entered the 
various classes during the past year has been 4,327. 
Of these 373 entered the evening scientific classes ; 
but this number, by entering two or more classes 
in science, made the number of pupils, in the 
several classes, 1,467; 1,956, the evening art 
classes; 496 pupils have been admitted to the 
Women’s Art Schools, and about the same number 
decliaed, for want of room. ‘Two hundred have 
been admitted to the young men’s literary class, 
200 to the class in elucution, 76 to the class in 
telegraphy, and 54 to the class in phonography and 
type-writing. Of this whole number of pupils, 
2,074 remained, throughout the year, in regular 
attendance upon their classes, and a large majority 
of these obtained ‘‘ certificates of proficiency,’ 
and other testimonials of excellent attainment in 
their several studies. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.—There are now eighty- 
nine faculties distributed among the twenty-one 
high schools or universities, which have the right 
to confer the doctor’s degree. 


Of these twenty-four are theological, twenty 
legal, twenty medical, twenty-one philosophical, 
one of political economy, one of mathematico- 
natural science, one of political science, and one 
of natural science. ‘Tiibingen has seven faculties ; 
Bonn, Breslau, Strasburg and Munich, five ; fifteen 


; universities, as Berlin, Erlangen, Freiburg, Giessen, 


Gottingen, Halle, Heidelberg, Jena and Leipzig 
have four; and only one has as few as two. The 
usual number is four, and where they exceed this 
number it is due to a splitting up of the 
faculty of philosophy, which ordinarily covers 


| everything not included under theology, law and 


medicine. ‘This movement toward specialization 
is going on very gradually, but not without some 
opposition. It is well illustrated in the cases of 
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Leipzig, where the philosophical faculty has slowly 
resolved itself into three sections, which, while 
capable of separate action, are not really distinct ; 
and of Bonn, where there are four sections, each 
with a separate head, but all united under one dean. 


WE ARE INCLINED TO THINK that the colleges | 
generally are making a mistake in the matter of | 


optional studies. Harvard has gone to great ex- 
tremes ‘in the matter, and now Yale has receded 
from the wisely conservative position she has oc- 
cupied, and has given a wide range of elective 
studies, preserving only the minimum of a prescrib- 
ed course. It seems to us that this tendency is in 
the wrong direction. Very few young men of the 
age of college students know what is best for them 
to study. They know, of course, what they want 
to study, and that generally is what they think will 
be most easy for them. If it be urged that this 
is an age of specialists, and that these elective 
courses fit students for their chosen departments, 
we are quite ready to admit it. But may there not 
be a question as to whether we do not need, more 
than we need specialists, men who are settled upon 
a good foundation of general culture? Give us 
men of broad intelligence, of comprehensive views, 
first, and the specialist afterwards. In our judg- 
ment, general culture rather than special makes 
the best foundation, and the history of the edu- 
cated world thus far bears out the view.—///ustra- 
ted Christian Weekly. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 16, 1884. 


Our New Votume.—A fresh sense of responsi- 
bility is felt in entering upon another year of inter- 
course with our readers and contributors. Inci- 
dentally it may be said, that the J/zra/ pronoun is 
here allowable, not merely as an editorial usage, 
but also because Occasionally more than one pen is 
employed in these columns ; and, in all that is said, 
the prevailing sentiment and purpose of the propri- 
etors of the paper are carefully borne in mind. 

In the thirty-seven years that have passed since 
Enoch Lewis first occupied the editorial chair of 
this journal, many changes have taken place, among 
Friends as well as in other churches and in the 
world around us. Some of these changes were 
probably foreseen by no one; others have been in 
accordance with natural probabilities. Subjects 
upon which Friends differed a generation ago are 
now seldom brought into discussion. Questions 
whereon all were then nearly united have now come 
to be matters of anxiety, and even of controversy. 

Prominently, from time to time, thoughtful 
minds have had forced upon them these inquiries : 
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Is doubt really thrown upon the truth and import. 
ance of any of the essential doctrines and principles 
of Friends? If valid still, must they not be adapted, 
in their application, to the age in which we live? 
And, lastly, is such adaptation practicable ; so that 
the Society can and will continue to exist, amidst 
all the fluctuations of opinion and feeling, within 


| and around it? To the first of these questions our 


reply is emphatic : time only shows more and more 
fully the wonderful advance, to be explained only 
by Divine assistance, of the spiritual and moral dis- 
cernment of George Fox and his associates, beyond 
the age in which they lived, and even beyond the 
general enlightenment of Christendom down to our 
own time. One after another, the great ‘‘testi- 
monies’’ which they proclaimed are coming to re- 
ceive, first the respect, and afterwards the adoption, 
of earnest people outside of our borders, This has 
been most marked in regard to war ; the defence of 
which by professing Christians grows now more 
and more feeble and halting, as well as more and 
more rare. While a contrary movement is going 
on in the direction of ritualism, it may be believed 
that the number of those who look upon the ‘‘ ordi- 
nances”’ as non-essential to salvation is very much 
greater, outside of Friends, than it was a few gene- 
rations ago. All superstitions die slowly ; and their 
survival persists in dark quarters for a long time, 
even in the midst of a general escape from their 
influence. 


Adaptation is a theme on which much has been 


necessarily said within a few years in these pages. 


It has been a ground of travail and difficulty, not 
seldom with painful opposition of views, amongst 
those of equal sincerity and devotion to the right, 
Very needful it is, on such a ground, to beware of 
a use of liberty which becomes an occasion to the 
flesh. It is also important, thereupon, for all to 
maintain that charity which thinketh no evil, while 
every one is, in humble waiting upon the Lord, 
fully persuaded in his own mind, so that to his own 
Master he may stand or fall. 

That a fitting adaptation of all that is essential in 
the ‘revival ‘of primitive Christianity’’ called 
Quakerism, to our own and to every other age, is 
practicable, in itself, we most fully believe. How 
far such endeavors as are being made in our time 
will be successful, and will last, must depend 
not alone on this practicability, but on the 
individual and collective faithfulness (shall we say 
also wisdom?) of those who constitute the Society, 
in this and the following generations. While these 
words are being written, we can but think with 
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pain of the separations, which, in many places, 
make the name of ‘‘Friends’’ one of ambiguous 
meaning ; and the occurrence of which suggests, if it 
does not beget, a fear of total disintegration. 

SucH are some of the convictions under which 
“ The Friends’ Review"’ has been and is conduct- 
ed; with much fear of insufficiency to meet the 
issues coming before us. We need the prayers and 
sympathy, as well as active help, of all who believe 
that a paper ought still to be continued, which rep- 
resents full loyalty to spiritual and evangelical 
Christianity as exemplified by early Friends, with 
recognition of the need of its adaptation, under 
guidance of the Head of the Church, to the changes 
which proceed from age to age. If it be uncharit- 
able to refer to other papers as representing .ex- 
treme views, on either hand, it may at least be said 
that no other journal holds at the present time ex- 
actly the position on Society questions which is 
maintained by Zhe Friends’ Review. We believe 
in conservatism, rightly understood ; and we believe 
also in zealous, aggressive, evangelizing work, 
under a ‘holy zeal,” which is ‘‘ according to 
knowledge ;’”’ but we believe that no church can be 
or do anything, without Christ as its present, rec- 
ognized Leader ; its all in all. 


LOOKING BACK to our last and previous volumes, 
grateful acknowledgment is due to the many writers 
whose communications have made much more than 
half of the value of our paper. At some seasons, we 
have abounded in such favors received. Just now, they 
are comparatively few ; so that we would encourage 
those who have somewhat to say, likely to interest 
our readers, to say it, promptly, and briefly, ‘‘ with 
their lights burning,”’ so as to stir up the pure mind 
amongst us. Not often, and never without much 
regret, do we find it inexpedient to use a manuscript 
sent. The maxim is universally accepted amongst 
editors, and should be understood by contributors, 
that declining an article means no judgment what- 
ever on its gualily, but only as to its avatladility at 
the time and for the publication to which it is sent. 
Generally, if the writer could be at the editor’s 
standpoint, he might form the same conclusion. 

We desire a much more extended correspondence 
than we have latterly received. If the whole, especi- 
ally of every long letter, is not always used in our 
columns, the intelligence so conveyed is still valuable 
and acceptable. Sometimes that which is not 
printed deserves our thanks quite as much as any- 
thing that is published. Our wish is to be in 
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friendly communication, as far as possible, with the 
length and breadth of the Society of Friends, and 
with others in sympathy with it. 

ONE MORE TOPIC remains for remark. We need 
the active efforts of all who desire to increase our 
circulation. With every endeavor to keep expenses 
at their lowest limit, they are still large in propor- 
tion to our receipts. It will be a very great favor 
for subscriptions to be paid promptly, in ad- 
vance ; and early remitted, when collected, by our 
Agents. At this time it is proper to recall our need- 
ful rule, that all c/ubding arrangements, at less 
than our full rate, hold good as such om/y in ad- 
vance ; that is, for the first three months of the 
year for which they are made. After that time, 
every subscription is counted at our full annual 
charge ; otherwise we lose more than we can afford 
by such reductions in the amount received for the 
paper. 

Were Zhe Friends’ Review merely a business en- 
terprise, conducted for monetary gain, these ap- 
peals could hardly be made without loss of self-re- 
spect. Its purpose being only to serve the cause of 
truth and to be useful, it is otherwise. We are 
assured of the resolve of many Friends that our 
journal shall continue to be sustained ; our desire 
to-day is to ask of them renewed effort to increase 
its success, and thus its usefulness. 

Two TEMPERANCE papers have just come under 
our notice: the ‘‘ Amendment Herald,” issued at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the ‘‘ National W. C. T. U. 
Bulletin,’’ at Brattleboro’, Vermont. The former 
is quite a large weekly, and the latter a small but 
neat monthly sheet. Both have interesting matter 
upon their subject, and on collateral topics. 

— EEE 
MARRIED. 


COX—BEAN.—At San Jose, California, on the 26th 
of Sixth mo., according to the order of Friends, Chas, 
E, Cox, of Le Grand, lowa, son of Benjamin and 
Mary Cox, to Lydia Shipley Bean, daughter of Joel 
and Hannah E, Bean, 


DIED. 


MACOMBER.—In Westport, Mass, Eleventh month 
8th, 1883, Abby G. Macomber, widow of Caleb Macom- 
ber, aged 75 years, 11 months and 22 days, 

TABER.—On the 5th of Seventh mo., 1884, at the 
residence of his son, Frank Taber, near Salem, Ohio, 
Moses Taber, formerly of Vassalborough, Maine, in 
the 86th year of his age; an esteemed member of 
Salem (Ohio) Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

COMSTOCK.—Eighth mo. 3d, 1884, at his home in 
Rollin, Lenawee county, Michigan, John T. Comstock, 
husband of Elizabeth L. Comstock, in the 78th year of 
his age. 

After the enjoyment of a period of almost unbroken 
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health for 40 years, this dear Friend was thrown from 
a buggy, through the horse taking fright, when three 
miles from home, on his way to attend our Quarterly 
Meeting at Adrian, After 19 days of severe suffering 
he breathed out his life into the hands of Him who 
gave, and Him whoredeemed it, having frequently ex- 
pressed his unwavering faith in his Saviour. 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

BRITISH PRoGREss.—A large part of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the western part of the 
Dominion of Canada have prohibition by local 
option, while Prince Edward Island, with 100,000 
people, has absolute prohibition. 

In England there are two thousand parishes under 
prohibition, with large districts in London, Liver- 
pool, and Birmingham. and the large manufactur- 
ing towns, Saltaire in Yorkshire and Bessbrook‘in 
Ireland, with a district of country containing sixty- 
two and a half square miles in County Tyrone. 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland have absolute pro- 
hibition for one-seventh of each week, and the 
question of suppressing the liquor-traffic is now en- 
grossing the thoughts of a large majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom more than any 
other question of public policy. 

THE Lonpon Lancet, regarded as a high medical 
authority, but not at all given to temperance 


‘* fanaticism,” calls attention to the evils arising 
from the use of alcohol during hot weather, and 


says: ‘The first important thing to be observed 
in great heat is temperance—temperance in all 
things. Heat gives rise to feelings of exhaustion ; 
this leads to the drinkihg repeated doses of alcohol 
in some shape or other, than which nothing can 
be worse. We do not say that a strictly temperate 
man never gets sun-struck; but we do aver that a 
man who keeps his house and his person, if we 
may so express it, well ventilated by opening the 
windows of the former and clothing himself ration- 


ally, who attends to the functions of the skin by | 


‘tubbing’ regularly, and who lives temperately, 
is a very unlikely subject indeed for sunstroke.”’ 
The weight of modern scientific testimony is de- 
cidedly against alcoholic beverages for either hot 
or very cold weather, and indeed against their use 
at all, in any temperature, by those who would 
maintain the best condition of physical health. 


Amonc the few peers who voted in the English 
House of Lords in favor of the bill prohibiting 
Sunday-liquor selling in Cornwall, was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop is an 
earnest worker in behalf of the people, and his 


position on the temperance question will go far to | 


shape a healthy public opinion on this subject 
among his clergy. 

FROM THE ANNUAL REporT of the United King- 
dom ‘Temperance and General Provident Institu- 
tion, which held its forty-third annual meeting in 
London, May 27, it appears that the expected 
claims in the temperance section ‘were 235 for 
£53506; the actual claims were 174 for £40, 
7oo. In the general section 332 claims were ex- 
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pected for £73.217; the actual claims were 301 
for £68,258. There were in the temperance sec- 
tion 61 fewer, while in the general section there 
were 31 fewer deaths than were expected. Thus 
does life insurance, from a purely business point of 
view, testify most significantly in favor of total ab- 
stinence as a factor of health and longevity. 


WE quote an important passage from the speech 
of President Seelye at the Conference of Indepen- 
dent Republicans. It was not received with sym- 
pathy, though every word of it is true: 


‘Of the great questions which demand our at- 
tention to-day, first and foremost is that of temper- 
ance. There is no other question affecting our 
national life which is comparable in significance 
with this. There is no other business of such tre- 
mendous interest to all our welfare as the liquor 
traffic. Say what you will about the choice of men, 
and blame the intemperate classes as you may for 
yielding to their appetites, it remains true that the 
liquor traffic is responsible for four-fifths of our 
poverty, for seven-eighths of our crime, and fora 
proportion of our disease and vice and wretchedness 
—to say nothing of our taxation—which makes 
every other instrument of evil almost insignificant. 
How to treat this appalling source of woe, how to 
check, how to control, how to make it to cease, is I 
repeat, by far the most important question in our 
national politics today, and | hold it to be very 
weak in the Republican Party to have ignored it, 
and very wicked in the Democratic Party to have 
put such an utterance about it in their platform as 
they have done.” 


OnE of the strangest conversions of our day is 
that of Lars Olsen Smith, of Sweden. From being 
the ‘* brandy king’’ of that country, manufactur- 
ing and selling for years three-fourths of all the 
brandy consumed there, and realizing an income 
of over $250,000 a year, he has become an uncom- 
promising temperance reformer, and is endeavoring 
to elevate the social condition of his countrymen 
whom his brandy did much to degrade. His consci- 
ence—for he was evidently that rarest of allcreatures, 
a liquor-dealer with a conscience—disquieted him as 
he reflected that he was responsible for three-fourths 
of the sin, misery, disease and death which resulted 
from the brandy he sold. At first, having con- 


| cluded that alcoholism was occasioned largely by 


the fusel-oil contained in alcohol, he erectéd seven 
rectifying factories for freeing brandy from impur- 
ities: but as the agents of the Gothenburg system, 
who had the monopoly of the liquor business in 
Sweden, would not sell his brandy, preferring the 
impure article, as it was cheaper, he went to work 
to break thern down, and at the end of a year had 
driven the raw, impure spirit out of the market. 
As asubstitute for the Gothenburg system, which he 
decland had developed into a gigantic means of 
demoralization and jobbery, he drafted a licensing 
bill fixing the license at $1 500 a year, and making 
it illegal to charge more than a fixed price, and has 
ihus greatly reduced the number of drinking places 


' in Sweden. » He has also used his large wealth in 





ur- 
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establishing popular savings’ banks, building socie- 
ties, codperating stores, and public kitchens for 
supplying cheap and wholesome food to the poor. 
What a fortunate thing it might be, though the idea 
is hardly conceivable, if some of our whisky lords 
or beer barons could attempt to repair the injury 
they have done to the community by adopting his 
words: ‘I think it is better to use the money I 
have gained in demoralizing and poisoning the peo- 
ple, in undoing, as far as possible, the mischief 
that unwittingly I created.”—J///ust. Chr. Weekly. 


- 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 








THIRD QUARTER. 


Lesson VItI. Bighth month 24th, 1884 


THE PLAGUE STAYED. 


Gotpen Text.—So the Lord was entreated for the land, and the 
plague was stayed from Israel. II Sam. xxiv. 25. 


The numbering of the people, and the events 
described in the chapter before us are, by some 
writers, supposed to have taken place before the 
rebellion of Absalom, and to have given him en- 
couragement to begin it; others place it after the 
rebellion. The time was unquestionably during 
the later years of David’s reign, at a time of peace 
and prosperity, for it took nearly ten months (chap. 
xxiv. 8) to complete the census; and immediately 
after it David set about collecting treasures and 
materials for building the temple. (I Chron. xxii.) 
This was an extraordinary and special numbering, 
for a simple census of the people was not forbidden. 
(Ex. xxx. 12—16.) What reason prompted David 
to order this numbering is not stated, but probably 
it was a desire to see how powerful the nation was, 
perhaps with a view to foreign conquest, or for 
comj arison with the neighboring nations—pride 
seems to have been closely connected with the 
whole matter. The sin was not David’s alone, be- 
cause it is expressly said that ‘:/he anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel.” The feeling 
pervaded the whole nation. ‘The corresponding 
account, which differs somewhat in detail, and is 
also fuller, will be found in I Chron. xxi. 1—27. 


15. So the Lord sent a pestilence, etc. After 
the census, ‘* David’s heart smote him”’ (ver. 10), 
and he acknowledged his sin. The prophet Gad 
then came to him with a message from the Lord, 
giving him the choice of three things; three years 
(I Chron. xxi. 12) of famine, three months of 
fleeing before his enemies, or three days of pesti- 
lence. David's reply shows his character. ‘‘ Ze¢ 
us fall now into the hand of the Lord; for his 
mercies are great: and let me not fall into the hand 
of man.” (Ver. 14.) He would rather trust the 
Lord than man. /estlence. A plague of some 
kind; as cholera, the black death. or some other 
epidemic. Zhe ime appointed. What is meant by 
these words is uncertain; they are omitted in 
1 Chron. 

Dan even to Beersheba. Van. a city in the ex- 
treme north of Palestine, Beersicba, one in the 
South; this expression, which }as become pro 
verbial, means throughout the land. 


II Sam xxiv. 15—25 





16. And when the angel, etc. Angels are spoken 
of as God’s ministers or servants to carry out His 
will, both in the present time and in the hereafter. 
(Ex. xii. 23; II Kings xix. 35 ; Acts xii. 23; Matt. 
xiii. 41.) Zhe Lord repented him, etc. Repent 
does not mean here regre/, but that He changed 
His purpose, His actions. It is impossible that the 
Lord could ever, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
regret what He has done. He is grieved for the 
sins of men, and the necessity for what He does; 
but He who sees the end from the beginning, can- 
not wish He had done otherwise. Upon man’s re- 
pentance He may change His purpose, or stay His 
hand. Ex. xxxii. 14; Jer. xxvi. 13, 19; Jon. ili. ro. 

The threshing-place. The same word as ¢hresh- 
ing floor in verses 18, 21, 24. They were usually 
made on high places, where the wind would be 
likely to blow away the chaff. Araunah’s threshing- 
floor was on Mount Moriah, the hill east of Jeru- 
salem, afterwards the site of Solomon’s temple. 


17. And David spake, etc. The account in I 
Chron. xxi. 16 is fuller. J have sinned, and J have 
done wickedly. The repetition of the pronoun 
shows how strongly David felt that he himself was 
guilty ; he does not Jay any blame upon the people. 
I Kings viii. 47; Ps. xxxii. 1,2. Zhese sheep, etc. 
It was natural for David to call his people his sheep. 
II Sam. vii. 8; Ps. Ixxiv. 1; xcv. 7. True peni- 
tence does not excuse sin by trying to blame others. 
It is, however, clear that the people had sinned as 
well as David. See II Sam. xxiv. 1. 

18. And Gad, etc. Gad was a prophet who 
had been with David when he was hiding from 
Saul. (I Sam. xxii. 5.) It is not unlikely that Gad 
wrote the account in the present lesson. (I Chron. 
xxix. 29, 30.) He came by the direction of the 
angel, according to the account in I Chron. xxi. 18. 
His coming with his message was the answer to 
David’s prayer. (Ver. 16, 17.) ; 

19. Note the immediate obedience of David. 

20. Went out. That is, from the threshing- 
floor. 

21. That the plague may be stayed. Before the 
danger would cease, it was necessary to offer sacri- 
fices. Num. xvi. 46—50. 

22. Oxen. ‘Those that were treading out the 
grain. Zhreshing instruments. ‘‘ Sledges or frames 
armed on the underside with rollers or sharp spikes 
(see Is. xli. 15), used for the purpose of bruising the 
ears of corn and extracting the grain, and at the 
same time breaking up the straw into small pieces 
for use as fodder.’’ Jnstruments of the oxen. ‘The 
wooden yokes. See I Kings xix. 21. 

23. All the things, etc. ‘‘ Render. Zhe whole 
doth Araunah, O king, give unto the king.” — 
Cambridge Bible. See 1 Chron. xxi. 23. Give. 
See Gen. xxiii. 11. Accept. See Ezek. xx. 40, 41; 
xliii. 27. 

24. Iwill surely buy it * * * that which doth 
cost me nothing. ‘The true spirit of sacrifice. The 
rich man gave of his abundance—of what he had 
over—of that which cost him nothing--the poor 
widow’s two mites were her a//—her gift was a real 
sacrifice. - Had David accepted the gift, he would 
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have sacrificed nothing. Compare Mal. i. 13, 14. 
Fifty shekels of silver. A shekel of silver was about 
59 cents. The difference between the amounts 
mentioned here and in I Chron. xxi. 25 is probably 
explained by understanding that two transactions 
are referred to; one purchase being for the altar, 
the other and larger being for the site of the temple. 

25. Burnt offerings. For expiation. Peace of- 
ferings. For thanksgiving. The account in I Chron. 
xxi. 26 adds that the Lord answered David ‘from 
heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt offering.”’ 
So the Lord was entreated for the land. Heard 
the intercession. IL Sam. xxi. 14; II Chron. 
XXxxili. 13. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


1. David did not wait for some one to tell him 
of his sin, but listened to the voice of conscience. 
II Sam. xxiv. 10. 

2. When man truly repents, the Lord not only 
forgives the sin, but also often stays His hand. 

3. True repentance makes noexcuses. Verse 17. 

4. It is not the character nor the amount that 
makes an acceptable sacrifice, but the spirit in which 
it is made. That which costs us nothing is no 
sacrifice. Verse 24. 

5. Sincere repentance does not always prevent 
the consequences of sin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM MEXICO, 


Matamoros, Eighth mo. 2d, 1884. 
Dear Friend—It will be interesting to the many 
readers of Zhe Friends’ Review who have contributed 
to sustain our work here, to read the following letters, 
recently received from Central America, and which I 
translate for their benefit : 


** Rivas, Nicaracua, April 27th, 1884. 
“Mr. Samuel A, Purdie, Matamoros, Mex. : 

“Esteemed Sir—In your interesting publication, 
‘El Ramo de Olivo,’ I have seen announced for sale 
a new book, ‘ The Light of the People,’ at 75 cents per 
copy. AsI have no means of sending money to you, 
I have enclosed the value in postage stamps (of Nica- 
ragua), so that if you can make use of them you will 
please send me a copy of the aforesaid work, 

“I improve this opportunity to congratulate you, 
and through you to all your brethren in the cause, for 
your brilliant efforts to combat without ceasing this 
terrible cancer of our society, this eleventh plague of 
Egypt, cailed Roman Catholicism, not to say pagan 
moneyism, : 

“With the utmost appreciation, your affectionate 
servant, J. D. Gamez, G.” 


**Tecucicatpa, (Honpuras), June 2d, 1884, 
ve Editor of ‘E] Ramo de Olivo,’ Matamoros, 
WLOX, : 

“Dear Sir—Absence from this capital has pre- 
vented my writing sooner. The interesting paper 
which you edit reaches us with regularity, and has 
been well received by society here, for the useful 
reading on the one hand which adorns its columns, 
but principally for the valiant propagation of its moral 
and philosophic doctrines. For myself I can say to 
you that I am delighted with each number which I re- 
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ceive, and that I am an adherent in my heart to the 
principles which form your religious creed, 

‘Be so kind to draw on me at sight for the value of 
the ten subscriptions for last year, or if that be not pos- 
sible, let me know if I can remit to you in postage 
stamps of our Republic. 

“T have the honor to subscribe myself as your af- 
fectionate servant, M. R. DAvILa,” 


We can scarcely derive any revenue from these 
willing people, for neither bills nor stamps of those 
republics can be used here, though we can use them 
to buy books we see advertised in the papers of those 
republics, Single copies sent to those republics, via 
Acapulco, cost us 36 cents per annum, or three cents 


per copy. Even could we get the pay, we could make ° 


nothing toward sustaining our paper, When our cir 
culation was limited to Mexico, and I was editor, com 
positor, pressman and mailing clerk, the paper was 
not a burden to our mission, and we made no special 
appeal for its support. It has grown in size, circula- 
tion and usefulness, Must it be abandoned for want 
of funds? If Friends would in giving specially indi- 
cate that they wish their means to be applied to en- 
larging, beautifying and increasing the usefulness of 
this paper, it would be gratifying to us. It is read by 
hundreds of people in the public reading rooms of 
Central America and in South America, and its use- 
fulness could be more than doubled by an outlay of 
$200 annually for cuts and postage expenditures. 

The other branches of our mission work are en- 
couraging. Luciano Mascorro left two months ago to 
establish a mission at Santa Barbara, where the priest 
has married since my visit last winter, in part at least 
from reading ‘El Ramo de Olivo.” The new meet. 
ing-house at Gomez Farias was used for public meet- 
ings on the 13th ult. A series of meetings were kept 
up for a week. The new comers are well, and study- 
ing earnestly. SAMUEL A, PURDIE, 


WHITE'S INSTITUTE, INDIANA, 


Returning from a necessary absence of some days, 
Benjamin S, Coppock writes thus of the affairs at the 
Institute, under date of Seventh mo, 27th, 1884: 

All the children are well. The tarm work is fully up 
with the season ; wheat is threshed, 1600 bushels; flax 
and oats are cut, and the straw is well filled, We hada 
fine rain yesterday and day before, so that the pros 
pect for fall pasture remains good, Maize and sorg- 
hum, potatoes and other vegetables have been regu 
larly tilled all the season, and are in good condition, 
I find potatoes, string beans, onions, cucumbers and 
blackberries on the table, and like such fare for the 
children better than too much meat. It is the food 
they can procure by work at home, now that the buf- 
falo are gone. 

Joseph Pleas reports as to the condition of the boys 
during my absence: “They have done well, all of 
them, I have no complaint; they have worked and 
have been no trouble.” “Have they done as well as 
thou expected when thou came here?” “ Yes, ten 
times as well. We have plenty of boys ready for 
everything we turn to,—plowing, tilling corn or vege 
tables, gardening, harvesting, hoeing, threshing. They 
did the best kind of threshing—not one of them skulk- 
ed. They were in demand to help in threshing among 
our neighbors. We alliwentito Mississinewa for a picnic 
two weeks ago, and this aiternoon we shall take the 
boys to town,” So he started with 28 Indian boys and 
did not get back till after dark. 

Our girls have had unusual advantages this summer 
to practise cutting, fitting and sewing garments. The 
Department have informed us that the compensation 
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allowed for the Indian children for the next fiscal year 
will be but $167 each,—the same as last year, and this 
is poor encouragement to start shops and trades, as 
they cost us more last year than we received from the 
Government, 





From The [London] Christian. 
A THOUGHTLESS BOY PUNISHED. 


I shall never forget an incident of my childhood, 
by which I was taught to be careful not to wound 
the feelings of the unfortunate. A number of us 
school children were playing by the road-side one 
Saturday afternoon, when the stage coach drove up 
to the neighboring tavern and the passengers 
alighted. As usual, we gathered around to observe 
them. Among the number was an elderly man 
with a cane, who got out with much difficulty, and 
when on the ground he walked with the most curi- 
ous contortions. His feet turned one way, his 
knees another, and his whole body looked as 
though the different members were independent of 
each other, and every one was making motions to 
suit itself. 

I unthinkingly shouted, ‘‘ Look at old Rattle 
Bones!’’ while the poor man turned his head, 
with an expression of pain which I can never for- 
get. Just then, to my surprise and extreme horror, 
my father came around the corner, and immedi- 
ately stepping up to the stranger, shook hands 
warmly, and assisted him to walk to our house, 
which was but a short distance. 

I could enjoy no more play that afternoon, and 
when tea-time came I would gladly have hidden 
myself; but I knew it would be in vain, and so 
tremblingly went into the sitting-room. To my 
great relief, the stranger did not recognize me, but 
remarked pleasantly to my father, as he introduced 
me : 

«Such a fine boy is surely worth the saving ! ” 

How the words cut me to the quick! My father 
had often told me the story of a friend who 
plunged into the river to save me, as I was drown- 
ing when an infant, and who, in consequence of a 
cold then taken, had been made a cripple by in- 
flammatory rheumatism; and this was the man I 
had made a butt of ridicule, and a laughing-stock 
for my companions ! 

I tell you, boys and girls, I would give a great 
deal to have the memory of that event taken away. 
It ever you are tempted as I was, remember that while 
no good comes of sport whereby the feelings of 
others are wounded, you may be laying up for 
yourselves painful recollections that will not leave 
you for a lifetime. S. 


—_———_@e 


THE closet is the great battle-field of faith. Let 
the foe be met and conquered there, and then 
shall we be able to stand firm ourselves, and to 
comfort and build up others also, in the hour of 
outward conflict. He who had already slain the 
lion and the bear in the desert, was the only one 
unterrified by Goliath, in the valley of Elah. 
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RURAL. 

ViraLity OF WEED-SEEDS.—In Bulletin No. ro, 
just issued from the Massachusetts State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Prof. S. T. Maynard answers 
two questions, very often asked, concerning the 
power of the seeds of various weeds to resist the 
destructive action of the digestive organs of animals, 
or of the manure heap. His replies, based upon 
careful and repeated experiments, may be confi- 
dently assumed to be the most correct deductions of 
the scientific investigation of the subject. We quote 
questions and answers as follows: 

1. How is the vitality of the seeds of our most 
common weeds, such as dock, sorrel, chickweed, 
shepherd’s purse, white daisy, etc., etc., affected 
by the action of the digestive organs of animals? 

Answer.—Seeds of the dock, sorrel, daisy and 
shepherd’s purse were fed to a horse and the refuse 
collected. Upon careful examination it was found 
that the seeds, unless crushed, were uninjured, and 
germinated readily when placed in soil under proper 
conditions of heat and moisture. The experiment 
was repeated several times with the same result. 

2. How is the vitality of the common weed 
seeds, like the above, affected by the action of the - 
compost-heap ? 

Answer.—Having settled the point that weed 
seeds are not destroyed by the action of the di- 
gestive organs of animals, it becomes important to 
know how their vitality may be destroyed; for, 
while the thorough farmer should never allow weeds 
to mature their seed on his farm, there are many 
instances where it becomes necessary to provide 
some means by which chance seeds may be de- 
stroyed. A series of experiments were carried out, 
the result of which is that seeds are destroyed if ex- 
posed to a temperature of go° to 110° F. for from 
five to seven days in a moist compost-heap. In a 
dry compost-heap, where the temperature runs as 
high as the above, the seeds were found but little 
injured. The tests were applied only to the above- 
named seeds, but it is probable that the results 
would be the same upon others, as these are among 
the seeds of the greatest vitality. The efficiency of 
this mode of destruction depends upon the mainte- 
nance of a continued high temperature and moist- 
ure, which will cause the seed to either germinate 
and then decay, or to decay before germinating. 
The amount of moisture can be easily regulated; 
and, by properly working over any pile of compost 
containing a large amount of organic matter, the 
required amount of heat may be obtained. From 
the above experiments it would seem doubtful if 
the practice of keeping swine upon manure piles, to 
cause slow decomposition, is the best for manure 
containing weed seeds. It is also doubtful if the 
seeds of weeds, often put into the pens where pigs 
are kept, will be destroyed by the action of the 
little heat there generated. It would probably be 
safer in both of the above cases to compost the ma- 
nure in large piles before using it upon the land. 

How to Get Rip or Motes.—The ground mole 
has been for a long time a constant source of an- 
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noyance to gardeners and farmers, and the question 
has often been asked, ‘is there no way of getting 
rid of this pest without the tedious process of trap- 
ping it?’’ which, at best, is only a partial relief. 
To this question I answer, yes. The remedy I 
have known for many years, and I wish to give the 
public the benefit of it through the columns of the 
Gardeners’ Monthly. Like everything else that is 
given gratis, perhaps some will be found to deny 


or contradict the good effect of this remedy ; but I | 


challenge contradiction and demand a fair test from 
the public. One pint of the seed of the castor oil 
bean (Ricinus communis, or Palma Christi) is suf- 
ficient to clear any garden of an acre or less for the 
season, if properly dropped in their runs, which is 
is simply to thrust the forefinger into the mole hill 
and then drop a bean there, which he will be sure 
to eat'next time he comes along, at the.same time 
covering up the hole made by the fittger with a bit 
of earth, chip, stone, or clod, so as to make the 
run tight as before and keep out the light. This 
plan I have found effectual in all gardens where I 
have tried it. It is not quite so satisfactory in grass 
lands, because it is often hard to find all their runs 
in the grass. Also, in planting corn in fields where 
this pest abounds, if a seed be dropped occasionally 
in the hill along with the corn, the mole will eat 
the bean in preference to the corn; and, as sure as 
he eats it, that is the last of him. If this plan be 
adopted when the moles first begin to run, which 
is generally after the garden is made and nicely 
planted, they are easily got rid of, and no trap of 
any kind need ever be introduced into the garden. 


This saves much time, labor and annoyance.—- 


LT. Bennett, in Gardeners’ Monthly. 


THE WORLD’S EXPOSITION, AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


A special feature of the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, which will give it a 
value and an interest to the American people above 
any other ever held, will be that of the Mexican 
and Central American exhibit. A peculiar, almost 
a mysterious interest, is felt by our people in the 
inhabitants of those countries, of whom, though 
directly bordering our own, yet, owing perhaps to 
the difference of race, of customs, of civilization, 
and heretofore to the difficulty of access, less is 
kitown than of almost any European country. No 
one can read the weird and romantic history of 
that country, of the wonderful civilization of the 
Aztecs, the dark and mournful story of Montezuma, 
of the fierce conquésts, voracious despoilment and 
virtual enslavement of the natives and of the ages 
of evolution since, without feeling’ an eager, 
curlous interest in her and in her present people. 

_ The opportunity has come, the age of progress 
is producing its fruits, Mexico and Central America 
have felt the impress of American energy and re- 
search. Their people are becoming imbued with 
the spirit of development. Railroads have scaled 
many of their loftiest mountains and penetrated 
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almost unknown valleys. Ambition reigns where 
heretofore lethargy has held sway. 

A spirit of commercial and industrial activity 
has been aroused. A desire to make known the 
inexhaustible resources of their mines, their valleys 
and their forests, and to attract capital and skilled 
labor for their development, has become manifest. 
The opportunity they could most have wished for 
is presented to them. They have grasped it with 
the most intense enthusiasm. New Orleans is their 
natural gateway to the commercial world. In it 
they find much of the leaven of consanguinity. 
The Exposition there gives them their first chance 
of reaching the eyes, the judgment and the inter- 


| est of the great business world. 


The Mexican Government (which has appropri- 
ated $200,000 for the purpose) and the people 
have determined ona most extraordinary and ex- 
haustive exhibit. All their unique and peculiar 
manufactures and handiwork of their Indian and 
mixed races, the superb productions of their rich 
soil and richer climate, the priceless gems and 
treasures of their still virgin mines, the choicest, 
most incomparable specimens of their grand forests 
and their wonderful resources of archeological 
stores and relics of ancient civilization and great- 
ness, will form an exhibit in extent, in attractive- 
ness and in absorbing interest, unrivalled and un- 
approachable.—Selected. 


ITEMS. 


VICTORY OF THE POPULAR PARTY IN NORWAY.— 
The latest advices from Norway bring tidings of a 
victory of the popular party so sweeping and complete 
that it can hardly be called anything less than a revo- 
lution. Certainly no political eventin the North since 
1841 can be compared to this in importance. When 
the pillars of the old bureaucracy finally began to 
waver the whole structure was leveled to the ground 
in the short space of two months, 

So complete a revolution has rarely been effected: 
without bloodshed. Every one felt that the people 
would be victorious in the end, but no one expected 
that the end was so near. or that the triumph would be 
socomplete. The Constitution of Norway is no longer 
a rigid, lifeless corpse, as the King had hoped to make 
it by his absolute veto. Parliamentary government, 
with all that that implies, is the result of this victory. 
Norway is as free as England, and, besides, is free: 
from the incubus of an old nobility.—/ndependent. 


LONDON contains a fifth of the population of Eng- 
land. The number of its inhabitants exceeds the 
whole number of the inhabitants of Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Rome, Dresden, and Turin. The English 
spoken in its eastern districts differs from that of some 
of its western districts as widely as the English of the 
time of Queen Victoria differs from the English of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth.—Vation. 

PROF. RICHARD LEpPsIus, who has just deceased at 
Berlin, was considered the most perfect authority in 
Egyptian history, chronology and literature of our day. 
He headed the Prussian expedition of 1842, and made 
a second visit to the Nile after that, with the Crown 
Prince. To his efforts is largely due the founding of 
the great Egyptian Museum of Berlin, 


DELTA-METAL, a new metal said to be not unlikely 








to rival steel, under certain conditions, has, according 
to the Hamburg Correspondent, been lately submitted 
to the Polytechnic Association in Berlin, Delta metal 
contains iron in addition to the ordinary constituents of 
brass. It takes onan excellent polish, andis much less 
liable to rust than either steel or iron, When wrought 
or rolled it is harder than steel, but not when cast 
only. It can be forged and soldered like iron, but not 
welded. It melts at about 1,750° F.; and at from. 
1,300° to 1,500° it is remarkably malleable, and in 
this condition can admirably well be pressed or 
stamped, For founding it is also well suited. The 
price is somewhat higher than that of the best kinds of 
brass. It should be found specially serviceable for 
objects exposed to rust, and requiring great hardness, 
At present, not to mention other cases, the steamers 
for the exploration of Central Africa are being made 
of delta-metal.— Monthly Record. 


THE Electrical Exposition to be held at Philadel- 
phia, under the auspices of the Franklin Institute, 
opening September 2d, and closing October 11th, will, 
there now appears no doubt, excel in brilliancy and 
wonders either ot its European predecessors. A capa- 
cious and grand building is in course of erection at a 
very accessible location (Thirty-third St. and Lancaster 
Avenue), and the applications from home and abroad 
are already very numerous, ‘lhe entrance fee for ex- 
hibitors is $5, and applications for space must be 
made before August 30, The exhibits will be divided 
into seven classes: 1st. Production of electricity. 2d. 
Electric conductors. 3d. Measurements of electric 
fluid. 4th. Applications of electricity. 5th. Terrestrial 
physics. 6th. Historical apparatus. 7th, Educational 
and bibliographical.—/ndustrial News. 


A LONDON newspaper says: It is probable that 1000 
members and associates may cross the Atlantic to at- 
tend the Montreal meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in August. From 
Montreal the Canadian and visiting scientists visit 
Philadelphia where they will be the guests of the 
American Association, The total number of scientist 
guests it is anticipated will be about 2000, They will 
be present at the International Electrical Exposition, 


THE printing world of London is much disturbed by 
the discovery of a new process which enables any 
number of copies to be taken of any book, even the 
oldest, without setting a line of type. A compound has 
been discovered which may be spread upon a page 
without in the slightest way injuring the paper, and 
which refuses to rest upon ink. It can easily be re- 
moved to a stone, and there becomes the matrix for 
stereotype, or can be used for printing from at once, 
Practical printers are experimenting to see whether 
they cannot Save the cost of re-printing old editions, 
and if certain practical difficulties are removed, there 
will be a change not only in the production of fac- 
similes of old books, but in the reproduction of new 
ones, It will be no longer necessary to keep type 
standing. A proof will be as good asa stereotype 
plate—Jndustrial News. 


THE temperature in the mines on the Comstock 
Vein, Nevada, is exceptionally high. At depths of 
1500 to 2000 feet, the thermometer, placed in a fresh 
drilled hole, will show 130°. Very large bodies of 
water have run for years at 155°, and smaller bodies 
at 170°, The temperature of the airis kept down to 
110° degrees by forcing in fresh air cooled over ice. It 
has been estimated that ‘the heat extracted annually 
from the Comstock by means of the water pumped 
out and cold air forced in is equal to that generated 
by the combustion of 55,560 tons of anthracite coal, 
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THE PATH OF LIGHT. 


BY GEORGE W, BUNGAY, 





































O patient Father} hear my prayer, 
And make me wise this day to know 
That every creature of Thy care 
Shares Thy protection here below. 
When comes the night 
The stars pour on my path their light. 


. 
Thy loving kindness followed me 
’ When from the narrow way I strayed; 
Thy word was light, and I could see 
The footprints that the saints had made 
Upon the road 
They trod, the cross of Christ their load. 


Along the path are stains of red, 
And ashes of the martyr’s fires, 
And crosses where the saints have bled, 
" And the reflected light of spires 
That point the way 
And guide the steps, so prone to stray. 


Above the straight and narrow way 
The hosts that bear His banners white 
March under sheltering clouds by day 
And pillared fires that guide by mght ; 
Nor rock, nor sea 
Can block the path that God makes free. 




















Poor wanderers, we have forfeited 
The favor of a Father's love; 
Yet He has been our help; He led 
Us with His light from Heaven above. 
It cometh down, 
Where leans a cross, to light a crown. 


Teach us to shun the ways of vice 
And loathe the place where scoffers sit ; 
Where appetite, with mad device, 
Dethrones the conscience, poisons wit, 
And where the bowl 
Consumes the life and stains the soul, 
—Selected. - 
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HUMMING-BIRD. 


When the mild gold stars flower out, 
As the summer gloaming goes, 

A dim shape quivers about 
Some sweet, rich heart of a rose. 


If you watch its fluttering poise, 
From palpitant wings will steal 
A hum like the eerie noise 
Of an elfin spinning-wheel. 









And then from the shape’s vague sheen 
Deep lustres of blue will float, 

That melt in luminous green 
Round a glimmer of ruby throat. 








But fleetly across the gloom 
This tremulous shape will dart, 
While searching for some new bloom, 
To quiver about its heart. 





























And you, with thoughts of it stirred, 

Will dreamily ask of them: : 
“Ts it a gem, half bird? 

Or is it a bird, half gem ?” —Atlante. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 12th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—A great Reform demonstration 
took place at Birmingham on the 4th, An immense 
procession passed through the streets. It was estimated 
that 200,000 persons were on the grounds, the throng 
being in nine divisions. Good order was maintained, 
At a meeting in the evening, attended by 20.000 per. 
sons, John Bright and J. Chamberlain, President of 
the Board of Trade, made speeches urging a reform of 
the House of Lords, by a limitation of their veto 
power. J. Bright proposed that the peers should re- 
tain their present powers for the first session in which 
a bill should be presented to them, but be prohibited 
from vetoing any bill a second time. A resolution 
was adopted, denouncing the action of the House of 
Lords on the Franchise bill. A meeting of advanced 
Liberals in London on the 6th, resolved to establish a 
league to labor for the reform of the House of Lords. 
Their ultimate aim is to abolish the hereditary peerage. 

In the House of Commons, on the sth, W. E. Glad- 
Stone moved for a credit of £300,000 to provide for an 
expedition to the Soudan. The purpose, he said, was 
merely to relieve Gen. Gordon, and not to crush the 
Mahdi, It would be sufficient to secure good govern- 
ment inthe Soudan. The evacuation of that country 
is now out of the question. England is bound to pro- 
tect Gen. Gordon. He intimated that he asked a vote 


rather on the principle involved than the exact amount 
required. The credit was agreed to, 174 votes to 14. 
Gladstone announced that the Earl of Northbrook had 
been appointed to go to Egypt with instructions to re- 
port on the condition of affairs, so as to advise the 
English Government what counsel to give to that of 


Egypt. Lord Northbrook will have a direct commis- 
sion from the Queen, and be styled High Commis- 
sioner. 

It was announced in the House of Commons, on the 
11th, that diplomatic relations had been resumed with 
Mexico, and that an agreement had been signed with 
that country, placing England on the “ most favored 
nation” footing. 

Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary, has instructed 
the British Minister to Rome, to thank the Italian Gov- 
ernment for the support given by Italy to the British 
proposals in the late Egyptian Conference, 

The Board of Trade returns show that during last 
months British imports were £117,000 less than in 
Seventh month 1883, and exports £1,200,000 less, 

The Marquis Tseng, Chinese Minister, in a confer- 
ence with Earl Granville on the 5th, asked him to join 
a European mediation between France and China ; 
but the request was refused. 

On the 11th inst, the heat in London was the greatest 
experienced in twenty years, the thermometer rising to 
93° F. Work was’ partially suspended, and several 
deaths trom sunstroke occurred, 

F RANCE,—The Congress for the revision of the Con- 
stitution met on the 6th, 8th, 9th and 11th. The report 
of the committee to which the subject was referred, 
was considered. An amendment for the convoking of 
a Constituent Assembly was rejected by 493 to 286 
votes, and two others proclaiming the sovereignty of 
the Congress, were defeated by large majorities, The 
first article of the scheme of revision was adopted by 
a vote of 523 to 139. The second, decreeing the Re- 
publican form of government immutable, passed by 
602 to 105; and the second paragraph, declaring 
monarchical pretenders ineligible for the Presidency, 
was .adopted 597 to 153. Some of the sittings were 
disorderly, On the 12th, proposed amendments abol- 
ishing the Presidency; enacting that the President 
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should be elected by universal suffrage ; abolishing 
the Senate; and forbidding princes of former dynas. 
ties to reside on French territory and confiscating their 
property, were severally rejected. 

It was stated on the 6th that official records showed 
that since the outbreak of cholera in the south of 
France 2200 of the inhabitants had died of the dis. 
ease. In Toulon and Marseilles the cholera con- 
tinued to subside, although ‘the heat had somewhat 
increased the mortality ; but some deaths had occurred 
in neighboring places both in France and Italy. 

A dispatch of the gth inst. from Shanghai, China, 
stated that the French squadron under Admiral Lespes 
had bombarded and captured the town of Kelung, on 
the island of Formosa, Later accounts reported that 
the town was given up without a blow, the authorities 
and a majority of the populace fled, and the French 
destroyed the forts and retired. The French Minister 
to China, in a subsequent note to the Chinese Govern. 
ment, said that the capture was not an act of war, and 
the port would be returned to China when an indem- 
nity should be agreed on. Should China resume 
hostilities along the frontier of Tonquin, he says, war 
will be declared, and the French squadron will bom. 
bard other ports, whether open to international com- 
merce or not, 

SWITZERLAND.—The Peace Conference was opened 
at Berne on the 4th. A Federal Councillor presided, 
A resolution was passed on the 6th, favoring the 
neutralization of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Roumania; and one on the 7th in favor of a general 
disarmament, and the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Tribunal of Arbitration. A hope was expressed 
that the projected Congress of the Latin Siates of 
America would soon meet and arrange a system of 
arbitration, The Conference closed on the 8th. It 
adopted a motion favoring the neutralization of inter- 
oceanic canals, 

BELGIUuM.—The Chamber of Deputies on the 8th 
adopted by a vote of 72 to 44 the bill providing for a 
renewal of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, 

DomEsTic.—An earthquake shock was felt on the 
1oth inst, about 2 P. M. throughout the region east of 
the Alleghany Mountains, from Maryland to Maine. 
In many places buildings were percéptibly shaken, 
windows and crockery rattled, and in some instances | 
small articles were thrown down and furniture was 
moved. No damage to buildings is reported except 
some instances of the falling of chimneys and the 
cracking of walls. The noise accompanying the shock 
was likened by most hearers to that caused by the 
rapid motion of a heavy wagon over hard ground, 
The duration was probably about 8 seconds, 

The corner-stone of the pedestal for the Bartholdi 
statue, “ Liberty enlightening the world,” to be erected 
on Bedloe’s Island in New York harbor, was laid on 
the 5thinst. ~ 

The President has directed the Secretary of War to 
employ military force in removing intruders from In- 
dian Territory. The commander of the Division of 
the Missouri has therefore been ordered to remove all 
persons who may be in the Territory in violation of 
law and of the President's proclamation of the Ist ult. 
The notorious “Col.” Payne, who has repeatedly led 
a band of “settlers” into the Territory, has been ar- 
rested and expelled, and measures are in progress for 
the expulsion of his followers and associates, 

Tne steamer Amsterdam, from Amsterdam for New 
York, was wrecked on Sable Island on the 3oth ult. 
going ashore in a fog. The vessel was 35 miles out 
of its course, Three men and one woman were 
drowned in attempting to land; the remainder of the 
crew and passengers, 273 in number, were saved. 





